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EDITORIAL * 


As already mentioned by our Secretary (Notes No. 24, December, 1971), 
Herr Rudolf flaym kindly agreed to the’ inclusion in the Newsletter of the 
text of his recent talk’ to the Delius Society in London and it gives me 
great pleasure to commence this issue with his charming and unigue narrative. 
(This is followed by another of the articles written by Delius himself, 
this time as a contribution to 'The Sackbut' (the issue of September, 1920), 
One could imagine that Philip Heseltine had to exercise a certain amount of 
persuasion before Delius would commit himself to print, but he must have 
been fully satisfied with the controversial nature of the result. 


Delius! essay has a rather hilarious ¢lan about it and if readers find 
themselves rather taken aback - as, I must admit, I was myself - then I 
would ask them not to dismiss the piece merely as an exercise in the art 
of throwing verbal custard pies. Some of the victims - for example, the 
luckless Diaghilev, or Isadora Duncan - are accurately, if messily, hit, 
but it is equally amusing to ignore the contemporary references and read 
the article as though it was written at the present time. Embedded amongst 
the sarcasms and grotesque exagerations are a numberoof home truths’ which 
we would do well to remember at this juncture in musical history. It is 
astonishing, of course, to find Delius expressing veneration for Bach and 
Beethoven, but it should be noted that he does not say that he actually 
enjoyed listening to their music. 


I am very grateful to Mr. Ronald Moore for introducing me to the 
Delius article and for providing me with the text of it. I was naturally 
curious to know whether there were other published Delius writings to which 
the attention of the Society should be drawn; Dr. Carley has supplied me 
with a list of these and it is reproduced at the end of the Newsletter, 

LG as not claimed that the list is comprehensive - it does not contain 
libretti, etc., ~ but I am sure that it will be of interest and assistance 
to the Society to have it availaebie. 


A letter from the Reverend W.H. Oldaker drew my attenticn to a probable 
error in the Delius article printed in the last Newsletter. He writes: 


"One point from your Newslettcr which I have just received; p.6, 

the article by Delius himself in 1919. Surely his memory is at 
fault (or perhaps there has been a fault in the transmission 
somewhere, over the years) when he refers to "the usual saturday 
Wagner evenings at the Queens Hall Promenade Concerts". I have 
only my memory to rely on, but at any rate from the 1920's, when 

I first began going to the Proms, Wagner nights were always Mondays; 
I think they had been so for some years; later on, Tuesdays began to 
be Haydn and Mogart, Wednesdays were Bach, Thursdays you could be 
sure of a mixture, peidays had been Beethoven from very early years; 
Saturdays were a 'popular' programme, which kept a pretty good level, 
but I do remember once a cornet solo, by Jack Macintosh, and rather 
turning my nose up at it. 
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"IT think a creator of so much loveliness can be forgiven for referring 

to 'mediocre composers'; but among those who tried a bit of propaganda 
were Elgar, Holst, Vaughan Williams, Arthur Bliss; and fifty years later 
now I should not like to be without their works. 


"T've counted myself a follower of Delius from those 1920's, and can well 
recall him in person at those concerts run by Beecham in 1929; his 
ghastly appearance being somewhat idealised in the James Gunn portrait." 


* * ¥* * ¥ * * * 


The whole Society will wish to goin in congratulating our Vice-President, 
Mr. Stanford Robinson, on the waward of the 0.B.E. in the New Year Honours 
List. The award was, of course, for ‘services to music', but I think we 
should register with special gratitude the debt we owe Mr. Robinson for his 
work on behalf of English music. Delius being one of the composers whom he 
has served with particular devotion over the years. But for his performances, 
most of us would never have heard 'Koanga! or 'Fennimore and Gerda’ and it 
is heartening to see that recently there has been visible (and audible) 
evidence that this pioneer work on the Delius operas is bearing fruit. 


* * * * ¥* * * * 


I am indebted to our Secretary and to Mr. David Simmons, for sending me 
news of forthcoming record relvases and re-issues: 


'Paris', &ventyr and the closing Beecham performances 

scene from 'Koanga'. re-issued on CBS.61271. 

Delius cello concerto. Jacqueline da Pre - has 

Elgar cello concerto. ‘been re-issued on 4th 
Feb. by EMI on HMV ASD 
2764. 

Mass of Life to be released on HMV SLS 

Charles Groves conducting L.P.0. 958/9 on 43rd March. 


Benjamin Luxon 
Ryland Davies 
Heather Harper 
Helen Watts. 


* * * * ¥* * ¥* * 


One final reference to the earlier Editorial items concerning Bernstein 
and 'Paris'. I quote from a letter from Mr. Foose to Mr. Coveney, written 
last May. . 


"The error was based on a faulty recollection of a passage in Leonard 
Bernstein, The Man, his works and his world, by John Briggs, World 
Publishing Company, N.Y. 1961. T had this in paperback but had not 
kept it after reading it, I refreshed my memory by looking at the book 
at the Library of Congress the other day. It turns out that I was not 
entirely wrong. Bernstcin did conduct '!Paris', but the occasion was his 
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second replacement of an ailing conductor. According to the 
book......."Two weeks after his Philharmonic debut Bernstein led 
the orchestra in Bloch's 'Three Jewish Poems', this time with 
rehearsals. And on December 16, as if to prove lightning could 
strike twice Bernstein filled in on short notice for the ailing 
Howard Barlow, conducting with success a difficult program which 
included Brahm's ‘Haydn Variations', 'Paris' by Delius, and the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, with Albert Spalding as soloist." " 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Royal Festival Hall. Royal Philharmonic Orchestea 
16th Merch, conducted by Rudolf Kempe. Dance Rhapsody No. 1. 


\ 23rd March, ‘The Operas of Frederick Delius’. Talk by 
Felix Aprahamian. 
Coliseum Theatre, St. Martins Lane, at 1.00 p.m. 
(Admission fee of 40p includes light buffet) 


2end April. Delius Society 10th Anniversary Dinner, 
The White Hart Restaurant, Fyfield, Abingdon, 
(Please contact our Vice-Chairman if you wish 
to attend.) 


17th, 19th and 20th May, Performances of 'kKoanga' at Sadlers Wells 
Theatre as part of the Camden Festival. The 
principal roles will be taken by Eugene Holmes 
and Claudia Lindsey, as in the recent Washington 
Opera Society production. 


Lecture to the Delius Society, London 
ath November 1971 


Ladies and Gentlemen} 


To begin with, let me thank you for your generous invitation 
to talk to you about Frederick Delius, my father, our family and 
of my sojourn in Solana Grove in Florida. 


My father died 50 years ago, and I am touched and a little 
bit proud that you still remember him who, with the exception of 
Sir Thomas Beecham, has done more than any other person to make 
the genius of Delius known to the world. I am grateful that you 
still think of my father, and I thank youl} My father's estimation 


of Delius! musical gift was great. I have some notes, in which my . 


father mentioned Delius in one breath with Bach, Schumann, Chopin 
and Wagner. Listen to this: 


‘In some compositions of these masters there are sounds of 
such striking modernity, that you ask yourself: Where will that 
lead to?! 


At another place: “Wonderful thoughts in Delius' ‘‘Seadrift''.. 


In his predilection for moods of sadness I must compare him with 
Bach''. Both composers were prepossessed, my father felt, by life's 
tragic mystery. Later, he wrote: ‘With the “Songs of Sunset? 
tears again come to my eyes. Who else besides Wagner can dispose 
of such tragic sounds? If one does not understand and feel the 
music of Delius, one doesn't any more know how music can touch one! 
heart’, 

Regarding Delius' fppalachia he writes: ‘An insignificant 
and commonplace melody soes through the ‘variations'', ever 
appearing in a new light! Delius' importance and talent lies 
essentially, if not exclusively, in the harmonic field, here he is 
really creative and inventive.,'' 


If the Delius Society should like to have these Meioranda, I 
will gladly let it have them. 


When my father for the first time conducted a composition of 
Delius, “Over the hills and far away'', the composer came to ulber- 
fald. He was so eager to hear how what he had written sounded. I 
was a boy of about 4 years, and very likely my parents would have 
left me at home that night. Later I got to know that the concert 
hadn't been a great success, but in spite of the lukewarm interest 
of the audience, father was so convinced of Delius't genius, that 
in the following years he conducted: 


‘“Paris!! 1901 
‘'Warathustral’ 1902 
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“Appalachiati 1904 


“A Hass of Life? 1909 
‘“Seadrifti 1911 
A repeat of the Mass 1911 
“Songs of Sunset# 1914, 


He was also responsible for ‘Koanga'’ being performed in Elberfeld. 
Here I should like to make it clear to you that these concerts 

I am speaking of have nothing to do with musical administration. 
They are more or less private undertakings, with an association 
like your Delius Society. The relations between the Town 
administration and the concert and choral societies are different 
in each Town. 


Well, as time went on one could notice a growing interest 
and understanding for the music of Delius in Wlberfeld, so that 
my father could ask for the consent of the Society to put the ‘Mass 
of Life’ on the wrogramme for the coming year. That was for 1909. 
Some musicians consider the “Mass of Life’ as the most important 
composition of Delius. In nis programmesmy father followed more or 
less a conservative line, and I often wondered what caused nim to 
plunge in, head over tail, into the modern sounds and rhythm of 
Delius! music. Here in tne “lass of Life" I am inclined to find a 
certain key to this problem. That Nietzsche's ‘Zarathustra’! in- 
spired Delius to such wonderful music, demonstrates the depth and 
honesty of Delius’ philosophy, which my father perceived already 
in the earlier work of the composcr. 


When father started to rehearse the Mass, he took great 
efforts to make the concert a success. Already a year before 
there appeared in the local newspapers advertisements for good 
Singers to help produce the 'Mass of Life'' of the well-known 
Mr. Delius. iiy father went to Grez sur Loing, where Delius lived, 
to make sure of the composer's intentions. Later he came to 
Iingland, to hear Sir Thomas Beecham inaugurate the Mass there. 
Greatly inspired oy the fine work of the chorus, but iess happy _— 
with the London performance as a whole, he returned to Ulberfeld. 
In order to prepare his audience he gave lectures on the piano 
twice a month, and added to the usual programmes not less than 
20 sheets of worinted examples with musical examples ... they 
absolutely should be translated into English, before they get lost. 
At last the day came. The concert hall was crowded, the atmosphere 
deepest silence, when the enlarged chorus and orchestra started the 
fine words from Nietzsche's “Also sprach 4arathustra''. Everyone 
did his best, and at the end Delius and Dr. Haym had to appear on 
the stage again and again. The conductors of the neighbouring 
towns, Cologne, Diilsseldorf, Essen, Aachen and so on, were all 
present and reacted unaninously: the concert was splendid, the 
music quite extraordinary, the work of Dr. Haym admirable, but we 
would not dare to out this music before our audicnce. 


oo 


Two years later, the 100 years jubilee of the chorus was to 
be celebrated in Elberfeld. In honour of Frederic!: Delius and 
in remembrance of the first glorious production, the ‘‘Mass of 
Life’ was again put on the programme for the first day. A three- 
day festival was planned including the 9th Symphony of Becthoven. 
The world's most famous artists, like Casals, Pugno anc Ysaye, 
had been engaged, and the soloists for the Mass were the best to 
be found. In consequence of my father's intensive work, the 
“Mass of Life" became so popular, that friends on the streets 
greeted each other with melodies of the Mass. 


The success was so outstanding, that memoers of the festival 
committee vroposed a repeat performance of the Mass in Berlin. 
Letters and telegrams went to and fro, funds were collected, but 
at last, Elberfcld had to give up. It was impossible to find a 
suitable date for the soloists, the orchestra and the concert hall. 
My father had worked very hard all these days. Once he nearly 
lost his position for playing Delius' music, now he was honoured 
by the title, Professor Dr. Haym. That's about all I can tell you 
of the purely musical side of my talk this evening. 


Delius came to Elberfeld to listen to all his compositions 
my father conducted there. He mostly stayed in our house, some- 
times with his wife Jelka. I am at a loss to understand how 
mother could manage all the work. We were five children, thrce 
boys and two girls; we lived in a big house with 14 rooms; a 
large garden was attached to it. You see, there was plenty of 
work and only one servant to help. Delius stayed so often with 
our family, that we children got very fond of him; we loved 
him. He knew many tricks to please children with, and although 
his talks with father were gencrally most interesting, we chil- 
dren often burst out laughing. His German pronunciation was too 
funny. Onee he became serious: “If your stupid Kaiser doesn't 
stop building his warships, that means war!" Every time he 
stayed with us, he loved to talk cf Solana Grove, which he 
painted in beautiful colours. Naturally - because here he could 
live for the first time without the ruling hand of his father, 
and here he could study and make music as much as he liked, 

The negro music, quite new to him, impressed him more than any- 
thing else. 


First we were kids, but each time he came, we were at least 
a year older. But we listened to him with just the same atten- 
tion. By nature I had a natural farming intcrest, so I listened 
With both ears. Delius noticed tuis, and he asked me again and 
again: ‘Well, Rudoli, wouldn't you like to go to Florida and 
make something out of that nlace?" By and by it was understood 
that one day I would go and see that place and what it looked 
like. And indeed one day a letter arrived from Grez, saying that 


Delius was short of moncy and tired of paying the taxes every 
year for Solano Grove. If the Professor really wanted the farm 
for his son, he could have it for the money Delius' father had 
paid for it. I may insert here, that the otherwise so fine 
book 'The Road to Samarkand'' tells a fairy-tale when it says 
that Delius made Solano Grove a present to my father. I had 
once two deeds in my possession; one I sent several years ago 
to Sir Thomas Beecham, the other should be in the hands of the 
Delius Trust, but the Library in Elberfeld retained it and sent 
you only a photocopy. My father acceptod the offcr uf Delius, 
500 Dollars were naid, and my poor father had to pay the taxes 
from now on. , 


The story becomes a bit turbulent now, and before I continue 
with it, you might like to hear something of our family life. I 
can tell you, it was a paradise. There was never a better 
marriage and no better way to raise five children. There was no 
necd to study Sigmund Freud. Lovingly we admired father and 
mother. Father was the holy spirit, who was not to be disturbed; 
and when there was no festival in sight, he had plonty of time 
for his children. Nearly every Sunday, weather permitting, we 
took long walks and picnics, often with our girl and boy fricnds. 
We also loved bicycle trips. We even went up to Switzerland on 
bikes, seven of us, father, mother and five children. In the 
evenings at home father used to read to us wonderful books: 
Robinson Crusoe, David Copperficld, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
Three Hen in a Boat, and naturally many German and Scandinavian 
books. He enjoyed hinsclf closing the book for the night at the 
most interesting and exciting situation. Naturally, we wore no 
angels, but our parents knew that. 


Father and mother were botn highly gifted and strong per- 
sonalities. Having made his doctorate in philosophy, father was 
an all-round cducated man. He was an artist at the piano, and 
his voice was so woll trained that he gave public song recitals. 
‘Music can't be explained" he often uttered, ‘music must seize 
your hearts and touch you to the marrow''! 


Mother was a genius too. You could notice that in every- 
thing she dic. She was a genius in the kitchen, to the delight 
of many, many illustrious guests and artists, a genius in the 
garden and a genius in hospitality. When the whole family came 
to the station to sce mc off, leaving for the U.S.A. and Solana 
Grove, she took me aside, just before the train pulled in: ‘My 
dear boy'', sne said, “Be careful of women!" That was ner way of 
sexual education. I don't want to say that this is always the 
right way to settle this beastly question, but in my case it 
worked alright. I was 18 and a half years old when I came to 
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the States, and I stayed there for four years. No one ever 
tried to persuade me to dirty tricks or bad behaviour. Every- 
body was kind and hclpful. 


So, I am not in the States yet, but in Germany. There I 
strived to learn running a farm. After about one and a half 
years of hard work, I got a letter from my mother, telling me 
that she had read a book ‘Successful Work of a German Farmer 
in the U.S.A.''. The author was on his way back to Idaho and 
would be for a day or two in my neighbourhood. Could I not 
manage to sec him? I managed that, and after an cvcning's talk 
he recommended that I should go with him. His boat was leaving 
in two days. A night-telegram was sent to my parents, and the 
next morning there came this reply: ‘‘Go ahead!’ I hurried home. 
Two days later I met my new friend in Tamburg. I had two cabin 
trunks filled with clothes and a precious woolken purse with 
100 Marks (that's as much as 5 Pounds) to be carried under ny 
shirt. ‘Take good care of it!’ my mother said, when we parted. 
The next morning our boat, ‘Tho Boautiful America’ of the Hamburg- 
American Lincs, was on the way to America. That was April 1912. 
But to tell the truth, I was much too young and inexperienced for 
this adventure. I had a good time on board, but today I think I 
was dreaming all the time till the Statuc of Liberty came in 
Sight. When the statue came nearer and nearer and the customs 
officers came on board, I suddenly woke up: ‘What is this all 
about and leading to?tt. I knew tnat I had just five pounds in my 
purse. Would that be moush to stay in New York, buy a ticket to 
Florida and start to run a farm there? I askod my neighbour at 
the dinner table - he was an Attache at the German mbassy - where 
he was going to stay in New York. He coldly replied: ‘In the 
Waldorf Astoria’', I had never before heard that name and 
decided to stay tnere too. Very soon I found out that this was 
not the right place for my purse. But where oclso should J go to? 
So I stayed in the Waldorf for one night. When I went up the big 
staircase, fr. Nikisch, the famous conductor of Leipzig, this 
time without Blena Gerhardt, came down. That helped my ee 
quite a bit. But I was too timid to ask him for a free ticket, 
which I surely would have done in Germany. I had aswell apart- 
ment, dressed for dinner, but the next morning my hidden purse 
couldn't pay the bill, as I had already drained it on board the 
ship with tips and a few other small expenses. What could I do? 
I had some letters of introduction, though I was far too proud 
to make usc of them. Thoro was no other way. We say in our 
country: ‘‘Friss Vogel oder stirb}' That means: ‘Swallow the 
bird or dictit! Most of my letters of introduction led me to 
Sth Avenue. I looked up the address, rang the bell, and a porter 
opened the heavy oak door. He rang another bell for help, and I 
had to lay my precious letter on a silver tray a maid with a 
white bonnet held in her hand. She ushercd me upstairs into a 


large room and disappearcd to return with the Histress. She 

only spoke English and asked a hundred questions. I understood 
only half of them, so I could not tell her of my misfortune. 

Soon I noticed synptons telling me that the audience was finished. 
This happened more or less the sane way with each lctter. I 
suppose I was too bashful to talk in such a luxurious cnvironment 
of my financial disaster. In th: later afternoon I got a lucky 
strike. My last letter of introduction brought me to a young man 
from Elberfcld. JI had met him in school, though he was several 
years older than I. He wanted to know when I had arrived, where 
I wanted to go to in the States, and where I was going to stay 

in New York. My reply, I was staying in the Waldorf, made hin 
say: ‘Oh, I didn't know your father was so well off", ‘Vell, 
tnatts the point’ Ligand; 1 can’t, oven pay the bill for one night". 
He settled on a chair and reflected: “You havo no nioncy, you 
want to go to Florida, you want to run a farm there, where it 
scems there aro only swanps or wild forest-lands. By God, you 
need a fortune for that, and where do I come in in all that?". 
Vo, mostly he, thought the matter over for a while and decided 
that Dl eould conc tO ns rook, to slech on 27couchs Perhkavs. he 
could get a room in his apartment in a day or two. He would 
redeen me. at the Waldorf right away. Next morning ne had to go 
to his officc. He left me somc changc. I had time to write 
home, informing Dr. Haym that ho had let me go with far too 
little money but that I had mct someone to help me out for a fow 
daySe 


Going down town I heard some well-known music. Coming 
nearcr I met soveral military bands, parading in the streets, 
playing all togetner the slow movement of Beethoven's 3rd Symphony 
or the funeral march of Chopin. It sounded fine among all the 
high buildings. It was a funeral cclebration for an honoured 
general. 


Coming home to my Gorman fricnd, I found that he had already 
arranged for me to have a room on the fourth floor. Next day I 
asked for mail at the office of the Hamburg-Anerican-Lines. And, 
indecd, there was.a. letter from hove. How quickly I tore it .opent 
The letter informed me that my parents had talked with friends 
about my undertakings, and they had informed them that. they had 
LOG MG: Go With tar too Ji ttic money. But 2 had an amelie Jiving 
in New York. Father had written to this uncle, asking him to 
give mo as much money as he thought necessary. I looked him up 
and very readily he handed me 1000 Dollars or cven nore ~ I cantt 
roemcmber any morc how much it was exactly. Anyhow it was to be 
enough to go to Florida, find Solana Grove, put the house there 
in good condition and buy a motor-boat. Now one would think 
that for all this sioney ny nurs2 would have been handy - if fT 
only hadn't lost it all the same night! I was on the top of the 


Singer Tower, looking in the direction of my room on d2nd Street, 
when my hands tried to find my purse. It had disappeared! Tf 
hastened into the elevator, rushed into the underground, stormed 
up to the 4th floor and tore the door of my room open. At the 
same time the door opened from the inside and a big coloured 
woman, the room-maid, stood before me. Never before I nad seen 
a coloured person so big and so near, and I was so surprised, 
that I cried out, and as the woman hadn't heard ime come, she 
Shrieked too. When she noticed my excitement, sne said ‘You 
surely are looking for your purse? You left it in your bed with 
your pyjamas, and I have taken it downstairs and given it to 
the lendiady. When I came to the office, a friendly lady han- 
ded me my nurse, without waiting for on explanation. After I 
had handed her a bill for tne honest servant, I wanted to leave 
the room. Then the lady got into action; she made me sit down 
and talked to me. How covld I be so reckless? If the servant 
hadn't been so honest, nobody would believe my story. I could 
have (00 into a very difficult situavions In fact she showed 
so much sympathy that tears rolled down my cheeks. Now I had 
had enough of New York. I ae to come to Solana Grove. In 
the morning I noticed in the Newspaper that a boat was sailing 
to Jacksonville in a few hours. I took my trunks to the pier, 
bought my Lickét to Florida, end off I sailed to the orange farms 
In Jacksonville I was lost again. From my deed I could 
Gasucily Locave the situction ie Solang Grove, but there was no 
way of setting to it, as the railroad passed on the other side 
of the river. In fact thers seemed ue be a station just onposite 
the farm. The 60... Jdo0lins Paver is gener ee so wide that you can 
make out the other riverside only as as oe ae line. JI 
retlectsd that where there 15 9 Sailway stavio there must be 
human beings, and where you nave human Reeeae a a river there 
must be a landing anc a revwing bost or two. So I decided to go 
by train ta this station, waien wae called Tocol,. 1 vearded the 
train. to Vocor in Jacksonviile, and ywoen TE got -oft in Tocoi. 1 
didn't find a house «= net even a boat - but just a wooden 
landing, stretenings fas eny ante tue cee viver. Later on 
I found out that this spot wad just opposite Solana Grove. I[ 
Lad “UO Stay AG. bhas- laee “pall Javea ae afternoon, when [I 
stonped a train which took me back to a small town called Green 
Cove Spring. 1 Tound qurte a nice little hotel, where I spent 
the night. As no one knew anything of my grove, I went to tho 
plier next morning, hired a motor-boat and a boatman with the 
instruction to steor to the ae bank of the river, foing south 
till we reached a certain landmark, that is to say a place 


where the bank of the river was a little higher than usual, and 
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on top of it was an extremely large live-oak tree. A small 
cottage should be there too. I think ie will agree that this 
was not much to look for in all the wilderness. ‘Ue started, and 


on the east side of the river we came to a Ste called Picolata 
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a place Delius had mentioned. There was a landing and three 
or four houses. We also met someone, wno had heard of Solana 
Grove and who told us to continue still further south. We did 
as we were told; two or three times I jumped overboard, waded 
to the shore and looked around. Always in vain. We didn't 
find what I was looking for. 


On the following day, on the river again, we noticed a 
white-haired colovred man in the woods. We halloed to hin, I 
climbed overboard again, waded to him and asked nim about the 
Delius place. He seemed at once overjoyed, took both my hands 
and told me that about thirty ycars ago he had worked for this 
gentleman. Was it not a queer coincidence that the first man 
I shouid meet close to my farm was the old servant and friend 
of Delius? It was tir. Anderson. He gave me the correct infor- 
mation. JI hailed the boatman to follow me; in about 10 minutes 
I stood under the immense live-oak tree, covered with long 
strands of Spanish moss. The boatman landed too and we insoected 
the place. There was a small house with four rooms and an 
attached kitchen under the same roof. The roof of wooden shingles 
was rotten. On the floors of the rooms were holes made by a 
hatchet. I was told that fishermen or people who had stayed in 
the house had cut these holes, so that the rooms didn't get 
flooded from the rain. No doors or windows were in the house. 
Not far from it there were about 5O oranee trees, out that was 
all. Uverything clse was pinelands with no value. The only 
sensible thing to do was to leave that place as quickly as 
possible. But I was a young fellow with plenty of energy, nnd 
this decision didn't occur to me. I talked the matter over with 
the boatman, but he hadn't any more sense than I. He pleaded 
for restoring the house, drilling a well and starting to clear 
the forest. He knew a carpoentcr who would undertake the job of 
fixing the house. We drove back to Groen Cove Spring and then 
returned the noxt day. 1 made an agrecousnt with the carpenter: 
in five days everything should be in sood shape, and in the 
meantime I should spend my days in Jacksonville, buying the 
necessary implements. But the main question remained: what 
about communications? 


30 years ago Delius came with the steaner, but now for the 
whole way to Jacksonville there were only a few landings left. 
I could have bought 2 horse or a mule, but these animals had to 
be fed. Besides horses I knew enough about, but motors in a 
motor-boat were quite new and thrilling to me; that was much 
more interesting. So on arriving in Jacksonville my first 
acquisition was a motorboat. Just a small one, with - simple 
one-cylindcr motor. Someone showed me how to run it, and then 
I looked around. I bought a bed, a few chairs, a table, tools 
for farming, a cupboard, foodstuff for a month, = gun and God 


knows what else. In each store I gave the order to deliver 
these things on Friday morning at eight o'clock at pier no. 5, 
and when I came to this pier on Friday morning, quite a bunch 
of people were standing there waiting for mo. Everybody had 
brought things I had bougnt at the berinning of the week. We 
started to load the boat, then had to unload it again; several 
things were still at the pier when the boat was already filled 
upe We loaded and unloaded till everything had its place. 


Now I am afraid I have to give you a lecture on how to run 
a motor, though today cvory child knows everything about a 
motor. But 60 years ago one didn't know much about it. It was 
after ten o'clock when I cast off, scttled on a small bench in 
front of the motor to start the motor. The motor started quite 
alright. I put it in second gear, gained some speed, when 
suddenly the motor stopyved, and I was thrown backwards into 
the pillows I had acquired. Now, what was the matter? I 
managed to get back on my bench again, thinking “What's wrong?" 
Ll tried to crank the motor, but couldn't turn the wheel. When 
I tried it again with all my strength, I heard a noise at the 
back. of the boat. At once it was clear to me what had happened. 
The rope the. boat had been fastened with to the vier had 
slipped from the overloaded boat and had rolled around the 
screw, Well, ladies and gentlemen, that was a bad discovery. 
I took off my clothes, jumped into the river, a knife in my 
mouth, swam to the back of the boat and tried very hard to cut 
the rope. It was hard work, I can tell you. When the matter 
of the rope was resolved, I had to find a way to get back into 
the overloaded boat. I tricd several ways, but always the boat 
nearly overturned. At last I managed te put one foot on the 
axle of the screw. Very carcfully I crawled over 211 the. things 
in the boat to my stcering bench. During all the time the boat 
was floating through the traffic on the river. The steamers 
blew their horns, tne ferries whistled, but I couldn't get out 
of the way. The people on the steamers and on the ferries all 
rushed to the side where I, naked. like Adam, was working on my 
motor, and it was good luck that these ships didn't turn over! 
Atter 2 Drttic post 2 tried to start Lie motor oafoin, but with 
no successe I could.now turn the wheel, but the motor wouldn't 
start. Watching closely I noticed a little valve with gasoline 
dropping out of it. On the valve I could read: "Do not open"! 
Why not? I thought to myself. You are not smoking, there is no 
fire anywhere, ‘Why not open it? So I ovened the valve, and now 
the gasoline poured out in full. Spontancously I had had the 
right idea and turned off the main gasoline tank. When no more 
gasoline .came out, I shut the valve and tried to start the motor 
again, It started alright, but not for longs. Now I had to open 
the main gasoline tank again, startcd once more, and everything 
was O.K. An ongineer would have said: ‘The motor was flooded’, 
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while I was in the water fixing the rope. Wasn't I clever to 

do just the right thing in each situation, without knowing any- 
thing about it? Now, having already wasted too much time, I 
hurried to Solana Grove, trying first to put on my clothes while 
steering with one hand. 


But this was not the last adventure during my first trip on 
the St. Johns river. In the afternoon a breeze had started, and 
when I had to pass a big creek on the side the wind came from, 
the waves grew bigger and splashed into the much too heavily- 
loaded boat. If I didn't want to get drowned, I had to dispose 
of some of the things in the boat. I managed to reach a landing, 
ground the boat and succeeded in pushing the cupboard onto the 
landing. Three days later I returned to fetch the cupboard; it 
was still standing there, unmolested, waiting for me. But. 
imagine my feelings when I had started again and had come to the 
middle of the river and I then saw a large ficld of flowering 
water-hyacinths drifting straight towards me. Again it was a 
dangerous situation. My little boat could never stand the 
pressure of the wind-driven ficld of hyacinths. What could I do? 
Should I return to the landing, where I had left my cupboard? 

But what about my appointment with the carpenter? However, I had 
passed the creek, the waves had become smoother, and I was able 
to leave the hyacinths behind mc. 


It was already dark, when aftcr a short time I noticed a 
big fire. Was that on the soil of Solana Grove? Was it to let 
me know to stop there? Coming nearer I was certain it was my 
place. The carpenter with his coloured workmen fed the fire with 
the rotten roof of the house and the bad floors of the rooms. At 
the same time, they were carrying their toolboxcs, together with 
bundles of shingles they didn't use any more, into their boat, 
which was anchored in the river. The negrocs were naked, as they 
had to go into the river to their boat. They also brought my 
things into the house, and it was a fine picture to see the 
shining and glittering heavily-loaded men pass by the fire and 
disappear in the darkness. Now and then a strip of the moss of 
the oak tree caught fire and flames leaped to the top of the tree. 


When one man pulled my boat to the shore I told him to fetch 
another nigger for help. He replied: ‘We are no niggers, we are 
coloured gentlemen". So I was confronted with America's most 
important question. 


The picture soon passed. My boat was unloaded, the carpen- 
ter with his colourcd gentlemen disappeared in their boat, and 
for a while [I heard only the fading noise of their motor -- 
tuk~tuk-tuk--, nothing clse. The silence of Sarathustra was 
around me. I sang: ‘0 Mensch! Gib acht! Was spricht die ticfe 
Mitternacht?" 


I suppose you all know that Delius didn't try very hard to 
start orange growing. At the age of 22 he was already a 
musician, an artist. I too could not do much practicable work 
there. You needed thousands of dollars to get a start, first 
of Bil for 2 landing. I dere the place 2iter-a few montne and 
went further South, as all orange-growcrs had done before me. 
But this adventure of Solano Grove had one blessing for me: 
after all I couldn't be enlisted when the first war broke out. 
I stayed alive, while my two brothers were killed in action. 


I scttled on the Tampa bay in a small town called Braden- 
town. There were splendid and prosperous grapefruit and orange 
groves. I worked in an orange nursery, as book-keeper in an 
agricultural warehouse, and in the last year had a vegetable farm. 
The owners of these farms and groves didn't stay on the land they 
cultivated; they all lived in the towns. I had a good time with 
the young folks. We played tennis in summertime, danced in the 
winter, Soon the people found out that I had a good voice, so 
the church choirs of all the different congregations wanted to 
have me as a member. They knew how to catch a bird. On Sundays 
after church I got invitations to come to dinner. The nicest 
girls asked me to card partics. And so on. Soon a girl of the 
Episcopalian Church won the game. 


I hadn't only to sing in the chorus, but also the solos, 
and as I hadn't cnough English litcraturc, I sang arias of Bach, 
Handel, Mendclssohn and even of Mozart. For example, the bass 
aria from "The Magic Flute‘: ‘O Isis and Osiris''. And as I had 
only American listeners, I changed the opening words to 'O Jesus 
Christus’! They could all understond these words, and later on 
I was often asked: "O Mr. Haym, won't you sing that beautiful 
song about Jcsus Christ again?’ I also sang in recitals to collect 
funds for the parish. When the first war had already started, we 
studied the nice little musical “H.ii.5. Pinafore’ by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. I was the Admiral of the sea, the ruler of the Qucen'ts 
Navy. I had a great success, mostly owing to my German diction 
(which was so suitable to these words!) and because everyone 
knew that I was a German. Hy friends mostly called me 'Brezel' 
or "Sauerkraut". And from now on it was 'Hallo,.Admiralt" 
in 4915. of- the. fourth of July, 1 tere for Germanys. “bert. tears 
behind me and took tears with me. On the Shetland Islands I was 
taken from the boat - by tho ruler of the Queen's navy - and in- 
terned on the Isle of Man. And that is the end of my Solano 
Grove story. 


Before I finish my talk, I venture three questions, First: 
where can I find the picture of our dear friend Delius sitting on 
a wheelchair on the balcony of a concert hall? Where may I have 
seen this picture? 
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secondly: my father has writtcn an intensive compendium 
of the Mass of Life, with musical explanations. Is there any 
copy in the possession of your society? Can it not be trans- 
lated? This fine work must not be lost. 


Thirdly: you have in your country wonderful musical 
festivals. They have very fine choruses and several talented 
young conductors. When will we hear the Mass of Life in 
Bdinburgh, and broadcast? 


It may oe of interest to you that fricnds of mine sold 
Solana Grove to Delius! friend Anderson, I believe, for just 
the 500 Dollars my father had paid for it. I think it was 
about 1919. 
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NOTES 


‘hie Hans Hayn's Study of the Mass was published in English 
translation by Universal-Edition (No.8256) in 1925, under 
the title: ‘‘Frederick Delius: A Mass of Life. Introduc- 
tion to the Words and Music’, 


oe The portrait of Delius referred to by Herr Haym is probably 
that by Ernest Proctor in the National Portrait Gallicry. 


oe After the formal part of the Delius Society's evening was 
over, Horr Haym ~ a vrofessional singer - sang two songs, 
the Handel aria ‘Where'er you walk" and "L'Adieu du matin" 
‘' by Emile Pessard. An impromptu piano accompaniment was 
furnished by Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne, a pupil of 
Porcy Graingcre 
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The Sackbut. . . 
AT THE CROSSROADS 
By Frederick Delius. 


I am very glad to.see that the Sackbut is taking a strong line of opposition 
to the present widespread cult of charlatanism and humbug in music. 


The time has come when every musician of serious aims should declare, 
in the interest of the public, what is his attitude towards the current 
attempts on the part of Russian impresarios. Parisian decadents and their 
press-agents, to degrade his art to the level of a side-show at a fair, 


The musical public - especially in Englend - is very innocent and trusting 
in the face of loud-mouthcd quacks who employ every device of street-corner 
oratory in order to palm off their shoddy wares; and therefore I consider 
that every serious musician owes it to the public to raise his voice in 
warning and protest when he sees them being taken in and imposed upon by a 
clever gang of self-sceking mountebanks. 


There is room in the world for all kinds of music to suit all tastes, and 
there is no reason why the devotees of Dada should not enjoy the musically 
imbecile productions of their own little circle as much as the patrons of the 
musical comedy enjoy their particular fare. But when I see the prophets of 
the latest clique doing their utmost to pervert the taste of the public and to 
implant a false set of values in the rising generation of music-lovers by 
sneering at the great masters of the past, in the hope of attracting greater 
attention to the petits maitres of the present - then I say it is time to 
speak openly and protest. 


In the end, of course, all art finds its own level and takes its due 
place in the estimation of the world; and everything that is shallow, catch- 
penny, sensational and insincere sinks into oblivion from which no propaganda 
can rescue it. But why, in the meanwhile, should a whole generation be 
confused and contaminated by the specious claptrap and humbug of a crew of 
little men who have deliberately set out to make the worse appear the better 
cause? Genius is not a mushroom growth. Inspiration does not come without 
hard work any more than a crop of corn, There is no short cut to glory. No 
great work of art has ever come into the world save as the fruit of years of 
earnest, unremitting endeavour on the part of its creator; and no great artist 
ever blasphemed his ancestors, 


Music is a cry of the soul. It is a revelation, 2 thing to be reverenced,. 
Performances of a great musical work are for us what the rites and festivels 
of religion were to the ancicnts - an initiation into the mysteries of the 
human soul. A man who walked into church without his trousers would be 
romptly turned_out : and anyon: who meddles with art in a similar spirit of 
disrespect should be treated in the same way. 
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How does music stand to-day? Is the world full of men of as much 
importance as Bach and Beethoven, Chopin and Wagner? If we are to believe 
some of the composers themselves, or rather, their trumpeters and tub- 
thumpers, we have amongst us not the equals but the superiors, the 
superseders even, of the old masters. After a thousand years of evolution 
music is just beginning to become articulate! Already some music 
publishers have put up electrical sky-siens and others have had recourse 
to their literary cquivalent. The average man of the present day is so 
accustomed to have his mind made up for him by edvertisements, posters and 
illuminated signs at every strcet-corner, that he comes to believe 
implicitly anything he reads often enough on the hoardings. If this is 
the case with patent medicines, it is also the case with art, and we find 
that propaganda and advertisement carry all before then. 


This is an age of anarchy in art: there is no authority, no standard, 
no sense of proportion. Anybody can do anything and call it ‘art' in the 
certain expectation of making a crowd of idiots stand and stare at him in 
gaping astonishment and admiration. 


Imagine a wonderful cathedral which has stood for centuries as a 
monument of an age of intense faith and devotion to high ideals: now there 
comes along a little Johnny and sticks a bowler-hat* on the top of the 
spire, proclaiming his exploit as the crowning achicvement of art. tScoy 
he says, "there's something higher than your old cathedral" ~ forgetting 
that his addition will only be seen when a searchlight is thrown on it. 


Great men must be denicd and great achievements scoffed at in order that 
the little ones may become conspicuous. There must be a complete trans- 
valuation of values. Art has been "serious" too long: now let us play 
the fool, in season and out of season, let us deny everything, turn all our 
values upside down. 


On this principle, a beautiful face is no longer as "interesting" as 
a grimace; but the interest of a grimace is purely negative; it depends 
entirely on its rclation to the natural facc. It is only the incongruity 
of the grimace with the normal features of human kind that causes merriment 
- the exagreration of certain traits to the exclusion of others - a false 
perspective, a wrong proportion, The musical concomitant of a grimace is 
necessarily negative: it is only a pretentious development of the time- 


honoured tradition of the bang on the big drum when the clown falls down. 


Music does not cxist for the purpose of emphasising: or exaggerating 
something which happens outside its own sphere. Musical expression only 
begins to be significant where words and actions reach their uttermost limit 
of expression, Music should be concerned with the emotions, not with 
external events. To make music imitate some other thing is .as futile as 


* To anyone acquainted with the "Martyr's Memorial" tradition, this 
will secm a suphemism. - Hd. 
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to try and make it say Good morning or It's a fine cay. It is only that 
which cannot be expressed otherwise that is worth cxpressing in music. ... 
There is a certain section of the reading public consisting of people who 
join a circulating library and always demand "the latest" novels or other 
books. This section, needless to say, has no literary pretensions whatever. 
There is a corresponding scction of the musical- public which always demands 
"the latest" rethcr than "the best": but its aesthetic pretensions are 

as great as its lack of taste and musical understanding. For the "latest 
fiction" public, Shakespeare is out of date and unreadable: for its musical 
counterpart, Bach is a fossil and Beethoven a mumiy. But whereas no student 
of literature would take the "latest fiction" crowd seriously, the corres- 
ponding gang in music - by means of assiduous advertisement and propaganda - 
has become a real danger to the ever-crowing section of the public which 
demands "music" rather indiscriminatély, as a necessary part of a cultured 
education, and accepts unquestioningly whatever is recommended by critics 

who have no qualifications with which to recommend themselves. Only carry 
on the advertisement campaicen lone enough and vigorously enough and you will 
hypnotize people into believing that black is white and that there is no more 
excellent music in the world than the creaking of cart-wheels: and the cries 
of cats. 


Music that neccs "explanation", that requircs bolstering up with propaganda, 
alweys arouses thc suspicion that if left to stand on its own merits it would 
very quickly collapse and be no more heard of. The present Franco-Russian 
movement in music is entirely founded on denial - denial of harmony, of 
coherence, of intellcctual lucidity am spiritual content ~ denial of music, 
in fact. | 


Of course I shall be told that people said exactly the same thing about 
Wasner, and that aftcr thirty years of active musical life I am not 
sufficiently cultured and that my sensibility is not yet sufficiently developed 
to appreciate the subtleties and novelties of the latest clique of composers. 
Gxactly the same dcfence might be put up in favour of the jumblings of a 
child of four at the piano. 


IT do not agree with the Editor when he writes of Ernest Newman's "sordid 
self-interest" in musical criticism, and implies, in the paragraph which 
follows, that the writings of Edwin Evans, the "prophet" of the petits maitres, 
are inspired by a loftier motive. Evans is a clever journalist who, like all 
journalists, is out to make as much as he can by his pen. He is not an artist 
nor has he ever exhibited the smallest claim to be regarded seriously as a 
musician. A capable journalist makes it his business to be well-informed on 
as many topics as possible and to be able to write equally convincingly about 
music or the stock exchange or anything clse, Give him any subject you like 
and he will turn out his article, Since musical criticism has become pretty 
generally discredited in England through having been entrusted for years to 
men who are neither competent as musicians nor as journalists, anyone who 
wants to make money in this, as in every other branch. of journalism must get 
a few "sensational scoops"; notions which none of the others have yet tumbled 
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to; he must have his special "stunt" and keep it well to the fore. 

Such critics follow the trend of contemporary music very closely: 

their finger is on the pulse of the musical public and they diagnose its 
weaknesses and its diseases before it is aware of them itself ~ and then 
they proceed to exploit then for all they are worth, _ 


The chief reason for the degeneration of present-day music lies in 
the fact that people want to set physical sensations from music more than 
anything else. Emotion is out of date and intellect a bore. | Appreciation 
of art which has been born of profound thought and intensity of experience 
necessitates an intellectual effort too exhausting for most people of the 
present day. They want to be amused: they would rather feel music with 
their bodies than urderstand it through their emotions, It seems as 
though a tarantula has bitten them - hence the dancing craze; Dixic, 
Dalcroze, Duncan and Diaghilev - they are all manifestations of the same 
thing. In an ase of neurasthenics, music, like everything clse, must be 
a stimulant, must be alcoholic, aphrodisiac, or it is no good. We do 
not hear the word "vitality" at every turn except from people who are 
aware that vitality is the one thing they are most in need of, the one 
thing they must at all costs set supplied to them from outside.* But 
let them at any rate see clearly what kind of a cesspool they will go 
dancing into if they follow the line of this latest fad. 


There is no longer any respect for music as such, It can only be 
tolerated, it seems, as an accompaniment to something else - a dinner or 
a dance or what not. An impressario, snrewd enough to ses what the public 
wants and to give it to them at the right timc, comes alonrs with a resus- 
citation of the old Italian ballet from St. Petersburz, proclaiming a new 
form of art compared with which all past achievements are as nothing. 
Led by the nose, the public and, worse still, many of the young musicians 
flock around him, and the critics cannot find enough adjectives of adulation 
for his shows. - , 


& ballet is all very woll in its propcr- place, as a pleasant after~ 
dinncr entertainnent; but we don't want ballets to everything, and to 
proclaim the ballet as a form of great art - the art form of the future, in 
fact - is sheer bunkum. But the English public secms to have an insatiable 
appctite for ballets, and the demand for such works having. speedily 
exhausted the slender stock of living composers! ideas, the scores of lonp- 
dead musicians are pressed into service. No-one is immune. Bach fugues 
are employed as exercises in muscular mathematics and Becthoven sonatas 
"interpreted" (!!) by every hysterical nymphomaniacal old woman who can 
gull the public into seeing "a revival of the Greck spirit" or some other 
high-falutin' vision in the writhings and contortions of her limbs. 


= Reader, next time you attend a performance of the Russian ballet, 
don't let the stage absorb your whole attention. Have a good look at 
the audience, and you will sec that it would require the pen of a Rops 
or a Beardsley to do justice to it. 
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What is the effect on young people who may perhaps hear some great work 
for the first time in such an environmens? The music will inevitably become 
associated in their minds with hopping and prancing and jigging, and in the 
end they will themselves be unable to hear it without twitching ami fidgeting. 


There seems to be a very prevalent belief that any Tom, Dick or Harry 
has the right to tamper with a work of art, even to the extent of altering it 
beyond recognition and forcing it to serve a purpose its composer never dreamed 
of. 


In this direction irrespomsibie “editors", “adapters” and "transcribers" 
are as much to blame as the dancing cranks. It is time a law was passed to 
keep good music from violation. 


By all means become dancing dervishes if you want to, and dance ina 
delirious cortege right into the lunatic asylum: but don't try to justify 
your procedure in the name of art, nor degrade the works of great artists 
in doing so, Above all, dontt spoil works of art for other people who may 
not want to dance in the same direction. “We do not all go the same way home, 


Let us try to preserve a little clearness of vision so that we may sce 
things in their proper perspective. 


The art of marionettes is good enough for some people, but let us not 
confuse little painted puppets with preat men, 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Delius Trustees. Passages 
underlined appear in italics in the original printed toxt. ) 
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